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may voyage a whole day without seeing man or beast,
he acknowledges the triumphs of political liberty.
But the modern republic lacks grandeur : it is no
seminary of statesmen. It can show no Oxenstiern
or Sully or Burleigh on its civic rolls. To the monarchy,
aided by the wisdom of the wise, Voltaire looked for
the regeneration of France.2

Turgot used often to say that he had never known
a really republican constitution. The communities
which boasted of the name of republic, turned out,
upon a close examination of their political anatomy,
to be no better than vicious aristocracies. He had
never known a community in which the proprietors
had an equal right of contributing to the formation
of laws and of regulating the public institutions of
the State. If the life of that noble reformer had been
prolonged for eleven years, he would have witnessed
the formation of a great democratic polity on the
other side of the Atlantic. He would have seen the
principles of the true republic fixed and embodied
in living institutions, and he would have, realised that
it is possible for communities of free men to form
diplomatic alliances, to carry on war, to frame the
terms of a triumphant peace, and finally to construct
a state upon original lines suited to their own peculiar
needs and proclivities, without the support of an
aristocracy or the shelter of a crown.3

The foundation of the United States of America
was a fact the magnitude and import of which was
at once perceived in Europe. It proved that a great
modern State could adopt the republican form;
it showed that a pure democracy was capable of
avoiding the follies and dangers which were considered
to be peculiar to democratic government. The